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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


History of the Life and Reign of George the Fourth. 3 vols. 12mo. 
volume the first. (Being the second volume of Dr Lardner’s 
Cabinet Library). Longman. 


[Second Notice.] 


Ar page 260 the author vindicates his understanding with regard 
to the use of the word morals. Speaking of the marriage-ceremony 
between the Prince of Wales and his ill-starred consort, he says, 
‘It has been stated in a variety of publications, that “ the good old 
King,” as George III has been styled from the imposing regularities 
of his private life, by canting sycophants and the common herd, 
shook his son’s hand with a force which brought tears into his 
eyes. The Prince had shown great symptoms of uneasiness 
during the performance of this ceremony. The excess of the 
King’s shake was, perhaps, a morbid movement of resentment, 
intruding itself in spite of other feelings. 

Now let us see the melancholy excuse for all these infirmities :— 
The author is speaking of the King’s insanity in the year 1788 :— 
‘The sufferer himself was sensible of the approach of his melan- 
choly visitation. After riding for five hours in a state of violent 
excitement, he burst into tears on meeting the Duke of York, and 
said “ he hoped he should die, for he was going to be mad.” For 
several days after the 5th of November, he was suffering the double 
violence of frenzy and bilious fever, to such a degree as to leave but 
slight hopes not only of his reason but of his life. The strength of 
his physical constitution preserved the latter.” When his Majesty 
went to return thanks for his recovery next year, at St Paul’s 
Cathedral, he made an affecting observation to the Dean (after- 
wards Bishop of Winchester.) ‘‘“ A martial band,” says the 
Bishop, “ stationed near the door, played appropriate music till 
his Majesty reached the area under the great dome, when it ceased ; 
and instantly the organ, accompanied by the voices of above five 
thousand children of the city charity schools, who were placed upon 
circular seats, gradually rising between the pillars on both sides, 
began the 100th Psalm. The simple melody, joined to the spec- 
tacle, evidently affected the King; and as he was walking between 
the Bishop of London and myself, he turned to me, and said with 
great emotion, ‘ I now feel that I have been ill;’ he then stopped, 
but recovering himself, proceeded to the choir.” ‘This expression 
of the King may suggest a question, how far the mind from which 
it proceeded was adequate to bear the weight of empire, and its 
awful responsibilities. The King, however, was no doubt in a 
state of mental competency to assume the powers and _responsibi- 
lities of the executive branch of the legislature, or the wisdom of 
the nation in both houses [?] would not have sanctioned and sub- 
mitted to it: but this only proves, that a state of mind, which 
would not be trusted with any of the great offices of the realm, 
administrative or judicial, may be an adequate repository for the 
powers of the Crown.’ 

Yes: here lies a great question which we trust will never need 
to be roused again.—If it shall, we hope it will be discussed 
upon much broader grounds than before. We are sure it ought. 
If George II generally speaking, had a right to execute the office 
of king, the presumption is that he had a right to be considered a 
sane person ; in which case, his character is not to be considered a 
good one in any point of view, either as that of a sovereign ora 
man, unless everybody else be allowed to set up the plea of good in- 
tentions who pursues a system of self-will, avarice, violence, vindic- 
tiveness and duplicity. If he is not to be considered as a sane man 
(and in addition to the illnesses which he is known to have had, he 
is believed to have had others that were concealed,) then what are 
we to think of the extraordinary spectacle of a great nation like ours, 
tuled for so many years by a man not in his right senses, and sub- 
jected by the want of them to the most frightful mischances ? Take 





all the campaigns with all the bloodshed that follows them, all the 
deaths, the widowhoods, the orphan-making, the broken hearts, the 
broken constitutions and the sickly offspring resulting from them,— 
take these calamities, caused as these were by the American war 
alone, which it is notorious he persisted in out of his sole passionate 
obstinacy (to say nothing of the ardour with which he joined in the 
crusade against France) and what ought the countrymen of Milton 
and Hampden to think of themselves, for suffering such a frightful 
absurdity? Imagine for a moment the impossibility of an American 
President of this sort. Imagine the director of a common counting- 
house, or the father of a family, permitted to retain the management 
of his affairs under these circumstances! No, the law will not allow 
it: it is too wise: it will not allow the interests and happiness of 
twenty meh to be at the mercy of such a calamitous temperament : 
then are we to suppose that twenty millions are to be at the mercy 
of it, purely because the absurdity is so great that it out-faces 
objection, and makes it appear rather like a visitation of fate, 
than a thing to be remedied? We doubt if the French would 
think so to-morrow, should a similar prince make his appearance in 
the family of Orleans. 
[We shall notice the main subject of the book to-morrow. ] 








INTERESTING ACCOUNT OF THE HABITS OF THE BEAVER. 


So little is known of the manners of the beaver in a domesticated 
state, that we feel a peculiar gratification in having it in our power to 
give the extremely interesting history of an individual which be- 
longed to Mr Broderip, to whose kindness we are indebted for the 
following statement :—‘ The animal arrived in this country in the 
winter of 1825, very young, being small and woolly, and without 
the covering of long hair which makes the adult beaver. It was 
the sole survivor of five or six which were shipped at the same 
time, and it was in a very pitiable condition. Good treatment 
quickly restored it to health, and kindness soon made it familiar. 
When called by the name ‘ Binny,’ it generally answered with a 
little cry, and came to its owner. The hearth-rug was its favourite 
haunt, and thereon it would lie stretched out, sometimes on its 
back, sometimes on its side, and sometimes flat on its belly, but 
always near its master. The building instinct showed itself imme- 
diately it was let out of its cage, and materials were placed in its 
way; and this before it had been a week in its new quarters. Its 
strength, even before its was half-grown, was great. It would drag 
along a large sweeping-brush or a warming-pan, grasping the han- 
dle with its teeth, so that the load came over its shoulder, and 
advancing in an oblique direction till it arrived at the point where 
it wished to place it. The long and large materials were always 
taken first, and two of the longest were generally laid cross-wise, 
with one of the ends of each touching the wall, and the other ends 
projecting out into the room. The area formed by the cross brushes 
and the wall, he would fill up with hand-brushes, rush baskets, 
books, boots, sticks, cloths, dried turf, or anything portable. As 
the work grew high, he supported himself on his tail, which 
propped him up admirably; and he would often, after laying on 
one of his building materials, sit up over against it, appearing to 
consider his work, or, as the country people say, ‘judge it.’ This 
pause was sometimes followed by changing the position of the ma- 
terial ‘judged,’ and sometimes it was left in its place. After he 
had piled up his materials in one part of the room (for he generally 
chose the same place), he proceeded to wall up the space between 
the feet ofa chest of drawers, which stood, at a little distance from 
it, high enough on its legs to make the bottom a roof for him, using 
for this purpose dried turf and sticks, which he laid very even, and 
filling up the interstices with bits of coal, hay, cloth, or anything he 
could pick up. This last place he seemed to appropriate for his 
dwelling ; the former work seem to be intended fora dam. When 
he had walled up the space between the feet of the chest of draw- 
ers, he proceeded to carry in sticks, cloths, hay, cotton, and to 
make a nest; and when he had done, he would sit up under the 
drawers and comb himself with the nails of his hind feet. In this 
operation, that which appeared at first to be a malformation, was 
shown to be a beautiful adaptation to the necessities of the animal. 
The huge webbed hind feet of the beaver turn in so as to give the 
appearance of deformity ; but if the toes were straight? instead of 
being incurved, the animal could not use them for the purpose of 
keeping its fur in order, and cleansing it from dirt and moisture.— 
Binny generally carried small and light articles betwecn his right 
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fore leg and his chin, walking on the other three legs; and large 
masses, which he could not grasp readily with his teeth, he pushed 
forwards, leaning against them with his right fore paw and his chin. 
He never carried anything on his tail, which he liked to dip in 
water ; but he was not fond of plunging in the whole of his body. 
If his tail was kept moist, he never cared to drink; but if it was 
kept dry, it became hot, and the animal red distressed, and 
would drink a great deal. It is not impossible that the tail may 
have the power of absorbing water, like the skin of frogs, though it 
must be owned that the scaly integument which invests that member 
has not much of the character which generally belongs to absorbing 
surfaces. Bread, and bread and milk, and sugar, formed the prin- 
cipal part of Binny’s food; but he was very fond of succulent fruits 
and roots. He was a most entertaining creature, and some highly 
comic scenes occurred between the worthy, but slow, beaver, and a 
light and airy macauco, that was kept in the same apartment. An 
animal so sociable in his habits ought to be affectionate ; and very 
affectionate the beaver is said to be. Drage mentions two Joung 
ones which were taken alive, and brought to a neighbouring factory 
in Hudson’s Bay, where they throve very fast until one of them 
was killed accidentaliy. The survivor instantly felt the loss, began 
to moan, and abstained from food till it died. Mr Bullock men- 
tioned to the narrator a similar instance which fell under his notice 
in North America. A male and female were kept together in a 
room, where they lived happily till the male was deprived of his 
partner by death. For a day or two, he appeared to be hardly 
aware of his loss, and brought food and laid it before her: at last, 
finding that she did not stur, he covered her body with twigs and 
leaves, and was in a pining state when Mr Bullock lost sight of 
him.” —The Gardens and Menagerie of the Zoological Society deli- 
neated. 








THEATRICAL CHAT. 


TO THE TATLER. 

Mr TatLer,—!I design to have some chat with you; it rests with 
yourself whether or not to tattle what I say, to others. Perhaps 
you will think it too much like the tattle of the tea-table, if I ven- 
ture to remark that Mr Liston now and then sits too long at the din- 
ner-table. This would be no business of mine, nor of your’s, if the 
occasions were well chosen; but it might be well, Sir, if you were 
to remind him, that people who have tolerable memories, and have 
seen one piece several times, are apt to be too well acquainted with 
the dialogue, for frequent blunders, omissions, and interpolations to 
pass without discovery. It is true, that porter is brown, and there- 
fore his using the name of Brown, for Porter, might have been 
overlooked, more especially if he had added the word Stout ; but 
Jack Humphries was last night played so—ed libitum, throughout, 
that the author of the piece might have been sometimes puzzled to 
recognise the character. Mr Liston is a favourite with the public, 
and therefore these occasional lapses are tolerated. It is but the 
more incumbent on him, not to abuse their indulgence. 

Your representative, C., remarks upon the meekness of Mr Sin- 
clair’s rage, that the “ sucking-dove” is a Xantippe in comparison ; 
this reminds me of an observation made by a gentleman, last night, 
who saw so little difference between the Brigadier’s resentment and 
tenderness, that, forgetting he was under the influence of the for- 
mer, he said, “ Sinclair is but a cold lover.” [reminded my com- 
panion that he was then intending to be jealous and indignant ; but 
really there was very little difference in his manner, before the quar- 
rel, during its continuance, or after the reconciliation. He should 
wear round his neck a label of the passion he means to represent ; 
as little boys write under their drawings, the names of the animals 
they are intended for. 

As to your other representative, F. F.—what can he mean, Mr 
‘Tatler? He says, that the public tolerate punning because it is 
no longer considered as bad as picking pockets. This, to say the 
least of it, displays a want of acquaintance with his subject, really 
lamentable; since the pocket-picking faculty, whether on a great 
or small scale, is now particularly fashionable on the stage :—wit- 
ness, not only Mr Paulo and his brethren (in whom it 1s so ad- 
mired, that Drury Lane has thought fit to have two clowns instead 
of one) but the Brigand, the Devil’s Brother, and that most tire- 
some of all dull tragedies, Werner. By the bye, to return, for a 
moment, to the Devil’s Brother,—what seemed to me, and indeed 
to the audience in general, the best things in it, were some shrewd 
hits at the eating, grumbling, and spending propensities of English 
travellers. A word more, Sir, and I have done. So late as Mon- 
day last, M. Le Peintre, was one of three actors announced{as about 
to perform at the Haymarket Theatre :—Yesterday, the name was 
displaced by that of M. Brunet. Is it that M. Le Peintre is not 
coming ?—If so, it is a serious matter. M. Brunet may please, 
when he does come, and may be an excellent actor; but, to use 
the phrase of Mr Gingham, in the farce of the Jenkinses, “ we have 
been led to imagine that”—we should see M. Le Peintre; and Mr 
Hazlitt tells us that he is “very clever.’ He saw him at Paris, 
and says, “1 saw three very clever comic actors at the Theatre des 
Varietés*on the Boulevards, all quite different from each other, but 
quite French. One was Le Peintre, who acted a master-printer ; 
and he ras a master-printer, so bare, so dingy, and so wan, that he 
might be supposed to have lived on printer’s ink, and on a crust of 
bread cut with an oniony knife. The resemblance to familiar life 
was so complete and so habitual, as to take away the sense of imi- 





tation, or the pleasure of the deception.” / cannot, indeed, recog- 
nize a master-printer in this picture, but then I have never been in 
Paris ; and Mr Hazlitt’s criticisms are to be received ; not ques- 
tioned. A little too much nature, is a good fault, and I would 
willingly have seen this actor ;—a little too much prosing, however, 
is not a good fault, so—Farewell, Mr Tatler. 

Your’s truly, 


. S. 


$n 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Fast Days.—A manufacturer in England proposed to his work- 
people, that if they would attend church on fast-day, their wages 
should go on the same as if they worked, upon which they sent a 
deputation to inform him that they would also attend the Metho. 


dist chapel in the evening, if he would pay them for over hours,— 
American Paper. 











One SwaLLow pogs NoT maAKE A SummMeR.—One sharp frost 
day the late King, when Prince of Wales, went into the Thatched 
House Tavern, and ordered a beef-steak ; but, observing that it was 
excessively cold, desired the waiter to bring him first a glass of 
brandy and water. He emptied that in a twinkling, then a second, 
then athird. “ Now,” said the Prince, “ I am warm and comfort. 
able: bring my steak.” On this, Mr Sheridan, who was present, 
wrote the following impromptu :— 

“ The Prince came in, and said "twas cold, 
Then put to his head the rummer ; 
Till sevallow after serallow came, 
When he pronounced it summer.” 


Kosciusko.—The following anecdote is related of this celebrated 
Polish, patriot :—He wished to send some bottles of good wine toa 
clergyman of Solothurn ; and as he hesitated to send them by his 
servant, lest he should smuggle a part, he gave the commission to a 
young man of the name of Zeltner, and desired him to take the 
horse which he himself usually rode. On his return, young Zeitner 
said that he would never ride his horse again, unless he gave him 
his purse at the same time. Kosciusko asking what he meant, he 
answered, “ As soon as a poor man on the road takes off his hat, 
and asks for charity, the horse immediately stands still, and wont 
stir till something is given to the petitioner; and as I had no money 
about me, I was obliged to make believe to give something in order 
to satisfy the horse.” 


“Unper THE Rose,”—That is, privately, or secretly. The rose 
was, it is said, sacred to Harpocrates, the God of Silence; and 
therefore frequently placed on the ceilings of rooms destined for 
the reception of guests; and implying, that whatever was transacted 


there should not be made public.—Dietionary of the Vulgar 
Tongue, 1788. 


Which is the deepest, the longest, the broadest, and the smallest 
grave in Esher churchyard ?—That in which Miles Button lies 
buried, for it contains Miles below the sod, Miles in length, and 
Miles in breadth—and yet it is only a Button-hole.—Scrap-book. 


Dutcu Save,—That is, bidding downwards; which is the inva- 





riable practice throughout Holland. An article is sect uplat any 
| price the auctioneer pleases; if nobody bids, he lowers the price, 
; and so continues lowering until some person cries “ Mine,’ and 
the person who so claims it is then entitled to it ;—a practice con- 
| genial to Dutch taciturnity —Legal Recreations. 


An Ansent Lapy.—Lady Gordon®(says the Duchess of Orleans 
in her Memoirs) the grand-aunt of Lord Huntley, was my dame 
d’atour for a considerable period. She was a singular person, and 
always plunged into reveries. When she was speaking with a man, 
she had a habit of playing with the buttons of his waistcoat : having 
one day occasion to talk to the Chevalier Buveon, a Captain of 
the Guard, and he being a very tall man, she could only reach the 
lower buttons, which she began to unbutton. The poor gentleman 
was quite horror-struck, and started back, crying, “ Fur heaven’s 
sake, madam, what are you going to do?” 

A ProresstonaL Oxssection.—A clergyman in Scotland desired 
his hearers never to call one another “liars,” but when any one 
said “ the thing that was not,” they ought to whistle. On Sunday 
he preached a sermon on the parable of the loaves and fishes; and 
being at a loss how to explain it, he said the loaves were not like 
those now-a-days—they were as big as some of the hills in Scot- 
land. He had scarcely pronounced these words when he heard a 
loud whistle. “Wha’s that,’ said he, “ ca’s me a liar ?’—* It is I, 
Willy M‘Donald the baker.”—“ Well, Willy, what objection have 
ye to what I ha’ told ye ?’—** None, Mass John—only I wanf™to 
hes what sort of ovens they had to bake those loaves in.”— 
Scotch paper. 








EPIGRAM FROM THE FRENCH. 
I yawn when you read !—Am I wrong then ?—Oh no! 
That I listen what proof more comylete can I show ? 
FROM THE FRENCH OF LE BRUN,. 
In prose and in metre will Tom still compose ; 
But in writing he seems to lie under a curse ; 
For he constantly puts too much verse in his prose, 
And as constantly puts too much prose in his verse. 
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ConvEeRSATION.—The ore in conversation is truth ; 


the next, good sense ; the third, 
—Sir William Temple. 


ApoLocy For ABSENCE.—A conceited young man asked a friend 
what apology he should make for not being one of the party the day 
before, to which he had a card of invitation. “ Oh, my dear sir,” 
replied the wit, ‘‘ say nothing about it—you were never missed.” 


How wiLt you BE Trigp.—The question in courts of law, 
“ How will thou be tried ?” is an old form, anciently very signifi- 
cant, when there were several forms of trial; as by battle, ordeal, 
and jury. The criminal answering, “ by God and my country,” 
was his election to be tried by a jury.— Spelman, &-c.—Fortescue’s 
Monarchy, 1719. 


Ciever Douste-Entenpre.—The French word jouer signifies to 
play, to represent, to ridicule, to make game of, &c. One day The Tar- 
tuffe had been announced, ‘but the representation was forbidden by 
the first President of the Parliament. When the curtain rose, 
Moliere came forward and said, “‘ We had hoped to give you the 
Tartuffe this evening, but Monsieur the first President ne veut pas 
qu’on le joue,”—which might be understood, will not allow us to 
play it, or, will not allow us to ridicule him.—French Homonymes. 


Parr oF Frencn Guioves.—In the time of Charles the Fifth, 
when Paris was limited by the Boulevards, it was less considerable 
than the city of Ghent ; which gave the monarch occasion to say that 
he could put all Paris in his gant (Ghent) meaning either his glove, 
or his city of Ghent. When Buon e returned from Elba, in 
1815, Louis XVII took refuge in Ghent, and when he came back 
to Paris, after the battle of Waterloo, the Parisians said, “ At last 
we have got back our paire des gants” (pair of gloves) meaning our 
pere de Gand, our father from Ghent.—French Homonymes. 

Apam’s Faut.—A Scotch clergyman, a strict catechist, in exam- 
ining one of his flock a short time since, thus addressed her :— 
“ Janet, can you tell me how Adam fell ?”’—Janet fell a laughing, 
and answered, “ Oh, my bonnie dear Dochtor, you’re na serious!” — 
* Very serious indeed,” said the Doctor. Janet (whose husband’s 
name happened to be Adam) then said, “ Weel, weel, sin ye will 
ha’t, Dochtor, you see Adam just gaed o’er the tither night to 
Lucky Liston’s for half a muchkin o'whiskey, when an oar lying on 
the road took his foot, o’er Adam fell—and that’s the hale truth 
o’the matter.” —Scotch paper. 

An ArGuMENT For Burnine.—To be knaved out of our graves, 
to have our skulls made drinking bowls, and our bones turned into 
pipes, to delight and sport our enemies, are tragical abominations 
escaped in burning burials.—Sir Thomas Browne. 

IGNORANCE OF THE FuTuRE.—The particulars of future beings 
must needs be dark unto ancient theories, which Christian philoso- 
phy yet determines but in a cloud of opinions. A dialogue between 
two infants in the womb, concerning the state of this world, might 
handsomely illustrate our ignorance of the next, whereof methinks 
we yet discourse in Plato’s den, and are but embryo philosophers. 
—Sir Thomas Browne. 


good hamour ; and the fourth, wit. 


Experience versus Nature.—Never suspect any one’s sin- | 


cerity until you have had reason for doing so, This is the dictate 
of Nature and Reason. What a pity that experience should so 
often prevent the pleasure of unlimited confidence, by whispering,— 
Know the character of a man before you put a value on his declara- 
tions. F. F. 
Sympatuy AN AFrair OF Proximity.—Few persons could sit 
at a table and enjoy a repast, if at the same table there sat some 
famished persons who were precluded from partaking of the viands 
before them. The difference of condition thus visibly presented 
would disturb complacency, and be felt as an evil that required 
removal. Yet how many know that while they are regaling on the 
choicest luxuries, there are fellow-creatures but a few yards off, 
without a sufficiency of even the necessaries of existence. Is it 
dullness of apprehension, absence of imagination, or callousness to 
the welfare of their species, that can make men act so differently 
under circumstances essentially the same? Surely if right reflections 
were to penetrate into certain quarters, the effect on the condition 
of the poor, aud even on the gross part of the pension-list, would 
be marvellous. F. F. 
Morat Arrinities.—Chemists inform us that the union of the 
particles of which matter is composed, is owing entirely to what, 
in that science, is called affinity. For instance, in dyeing, without 
an affinity between the substance to be dyed, and the colouring 
material, the dye will not take. There is an analogy to this theory 
in the moral world. “Evil communications,” says Euripides 
(quoted by St Paul), “corrupt good manners.’’ They do so, be- 
cause a latent principle of evil is often drawn out by the presence 
of a kindred quality in another. If this be correct, the maxim is 
susceptible of some qualification; for where the supposed affinities 
are not found, there will be repulsion instead of cohesion, and the 
virtuous will escape contamination. It is pleasant also to reflect 
that this theory includes the converse maxim, viz.: “That good 
communications purify evil manners :” and coupled with the belief 
that there is no nature wholly destitute of some redeeming quali- 
ties, which favourable circumstances may draw out and strengthen, 
ope may be entertained for all ; and they who really believe in the 
attracting beauty, as well as in the varied and inherent excellence of 
the goodness they commend, may find great encouragement to con- 


tinue their efforts to extend the possession of the qualities they 
reverence. , PP. 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER, 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Drury Lanz.—Werner.—No Song No Supper.—And the Pantomime. 
Covent Garpen.—Fasio.—Married Lovers.—And the Pantomime. 





We found, the night before last, that we had been in a little too 
much hurry in resuming our theatrical duties, after the illness that 
attacked us; which must be our excuse to-day for the non-appear~ 
ance of a criticism on the operatic piece at the Queen’s Theatre. 
If it be repeated to-night (for we write this at home, before we can 
see the play-bills) we shall make a point of attending: if not, we 
shall find occasion for criticism somewhere else: for we do not 
mean to let ourselves be kept at home again soon. A worthy 
clergyman who had the interest of his species at heart, is said to 
have closed an epitaph on his wife with the following admonition : 

“ My grief, alas! is so sore, 

That I can write but two lines more: 

For hers, and every other good woman’s sake, 

Never let a blister be applied to a lying-in woman’s back.” 
We say in like manner, to the rising critical generation, never go 
to the theatre for months together, and take nothing to eat from 
five in the afternoon to one, two, or three in the morning. For 
this is what we have been in the habit of doing; and this it is that 
made us ill. O ye gods and little buttered fishes! That the divine 
soul of man should be rendered incapable of performing its duties, 
because a piece of ox, or a penny bun, has not been thrust between 
one’s teeth at the due interval !—No disrespect nevertheless to 
divine soul; which, like the gods in Ovid’s cottages, may inhabit 
tenements in strange need of repair. . 

What shall we then write upon, having nothing to write upon ? 
Shall we express the pleasure we feel at seeing the number of 
theatres increase? or the desire we have to hear again the divine 
songs of HANDEL? or the rejoicing of our hearts to think that 
Pasta is re-engaged? or the disgust with which we see those 
shabby criminals, Werner and Fazio, still playing off against one 
another their “ attractions of repulsion ?” Covent Garden seems to 
have said to Drury Lane, “ Oh, you are on that tack, are you ? 
You must have a good disgusting subject, to attract all the flies 
that delight in the sore places of humanity? Well: we will be as 
disagreeable as you. Here’s Fazio.” a 








[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 
Dr Johnson once said to a lady who was harassing him ‘with 


eulogies—* Madam, consider what your praise is worth, before you 
bestow it so liberally.’’ 


Piety practised in solitude, like the flower that blooms in the 
desert, may give its fragrance to the winds of heaven, and delight 
those unbodied spirits that survey the works of God and man; but 
it bestows no assistance upon earthly beings, and however free from 


the taints of impurity, yet wants the sacred splendour of Benefi- 
cence. 


Life is but short: no time can be afforded but for the indulgence 
of real sorrow, or contests upon questions seriously momentous. 
Let us not throw away any of our days upon useless resentment, 
or contend who shall hold out longest in stubborn malignity. It is 
best not to be angry, and best in the next place to be quickly recon- 
ciled.—Dr Johnson, 


Epirarn on A Miser.—Here lies one who lived unloved and 
died unlamented; who denied plenty to himself, assistance to his 
friends, and relief to the poor; who starved his family, oppressed 
his neighbours, and plagued himself to gain what he could not 
enjoy: at last Death, more merciful to him than he was to him- 
self, released him from care and his family from want ; and here he 
lies with the muck-worm he imitated, and with the dirt he loved, 
in fear of a resurrection, lest his heirs should have spent the 
money he left behind ; having laid up no treasure where moth and 
rust do. not corrupt, nor thieves break through and steal. 


Hannah More expressing her wonder to Dr Johnson, that the 
poet who could write “Paradise Lost,” should write. such poor 
“ Sonnets,’—he replied—* Milton, Madam, was a genius who could 
cut a Colossus from a rock, but could not carve heads upon cherry- 
stones. [I cannot agree with the Doctor—Milton did carve heads 
upon cherry-stones.} 











Covetousness is the only sin that grows young as men grow old. 
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THE TATLER. 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


The Drama, (in Two Acts) called, 
THE BRIGAND. 


(By Mr PLancue.] 

Maria Grazie, Mrs W. BARRYMORE, Ottavia, Miss FAUCIT. 
Prince Bianchi, Mr Younge, Nicolo, Mr Webster, Fabio, Mr Hughes, 
Albert and Theodore, Mr H. WALLACK and Mr J. VINING, 
Alessandro Massaroni, Mr WALLACK, 


Rubaldo, Mr Bedford, 
Spoletto, Mr Bland, Carlotti. Mr Yarnold. 








Uberto, Mr Robinson, 


After which, a Musical Piece, (in Two Acts) called 
THE ILLUSTRIOUS STRANGER. 


& -, Mr KEnnerY.] 
Irza, Miss FAUCI Fatima, Mrs WAYLETT, 
Aboulifar, Mr Thompson, 


Aman, Mr Bland. Alibajou, Mr Webster, 
Bowbell, Mr LISTON, Gimbo, Mr HARLEY. 


To conclude with the New Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime, called 


DAVY JONES. 
(By Mr W. Barrymore.] 

The Overture and Music, by Mr R. Hughes. 
Columbines, Misses BARNETT and BASEKE. 
Hasteyin, Mr HOWELL, Pantaloon, MrT. BLANCHARD, 
Clowns, Messrs SOUTHBY and E. J. PARSLOE. 

THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 

Scene I.—The North Foreland, with Light House.—II. Mother Carey’s Refectory. 
and Coral Cave in the Deep, Deep Sea.—II1. Quarter-Deck of the Spanker.—IV, 
Susan’s Cottage, by Moonlight.—V. The Bilboes.—VI. The Sun’s Watery Bed.— 
VII. Farm House, Sunrise.— VIII. ‘Ruins of the le Rooms the Night after the 
Fire.—IX. Belle Vue Cottage and surrounding Neighbourhood.—X. The Brighton 
Archway, Erected in Honour of their Majesties’ Visit to Brighton, August 30th, 
1830. With a New Nautical Ballet—XI. Commercial Dock Canal.—XII. Nur 

for {Pet Children.— XIII. Outside of Upholsterers—XI1V. The Diorama.— 
xv Grand Hydraulic Temple, Illustrative of the Union of the Waters. 


To-morrow, A New Way to Pay Old Debts ; the Happiest Day of My Life; and 
the Pantomime. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


A New Operatic Drama, to be called 


THE ROMANCE OF A DAY. 
The Music, by H. R. Bishop. 
Sophia Walstein, MissFORDE. Liese, Miss E. TREE. Therése, Miss P. Horton. 
Widow Klaffen, Mrs GIBBS. Karoline Klaffen, Miss H. CAWSF. 
Adolph, Count of Engleberg, Mr HUNT. General Kienwits, Mr BARTLEY. 
Colonel Francoeur, r ABBOT. Nikel Unterhand, Mr G. PENSON. 
Moritz, Mr BLANCH ARD. Fritz Klaffen, Mr KEELEY. 
Paul Richter, Miss TAYLOR. Hubert, Mr Irwin. 


After the Drama, an Overture by J. N. Hummel. 





After which, a New Petite Comedy, to be called 


MARRIED LOVERS. 
(By Mr Power.] 
The Songs, composed by Mr Barnett. 
Duchess D’Orleans, Miss FORDE. Marchioness de Meneville, Miss TAYLOR. 
Lady Ascot, Mrs CHATTERLEY. Annette, Miss PHILLIPS 
Duc D’ oan Mr ABBOTT. Marquis de Meneville, Mr BARTLEY. 

Sir John Ascot, Mr WARDE. Colonel O’Dillon, Mr POWER. 

Pierre, Mr Irwin. Francis, Mr Mears. 


To conclude with the New Grand and Comic Pantomime, called 


HARLEQUIN FAT, AND HARLEQUIN BAT. 
By Mr Farvey.) 
The Overture and ae by Mr G. Stansbury. 
With a Speaking oe (By Mr pase Characters by 
AKER and Mr KEELE 
Columbine, Miss LOUISA JOHNSTONE. 
Harlequin, Mr ELLAR, Clown, Mr PAULO, Pantaloon, Mr BARNES. 


THE ORDER OF SCENERY. 

Scene 1.—The Giant’s Causeway, by Moonlight—II. The Boyne Water.—III. Ex- 
terior of King O’Roirk’s Cast e.—IV. The Grand Banqueting Hall.—V. The Ban- 
shee’s Ravine.—VI. M‘Murragh’s Keep.—VII. Extensive View of the Lake of 
Killarney.—VIII. The Custom-House and Quay, (Dublin) —1IX. The New Bridge 
over the Menai.—X. The Pool—Tower—and St Katharine’s Docks.—XI. The 
Globe Hotel and Cutler’s Shop.—XII. A Market.—XIII. Windsor Park and Castle. 
—XIV. Portsmouth Harbour. The Royal Yacht ing along the Coast, till she 
arrives off Brighton, and the Illumination.—X V e Triumphal Arch, Erected in 
honor of the rrival of their Majesties at the Royal Pavilion, on August 30, 1830. 
—XVI. Frog Farm and Kitchen.—XVII. Ludgate Hill and St Paul’s, as it was 
intended to be on the 9th of November, 1830.—XVIII. Lost in a -—XIX. 
Guildhall as fitted up for the Lord Mayor’s Festival.—XX and last. e Fairy 
Grove and Magic Palace. 


To-morrow, Cinderella; Comrades and Friends; or Life for Life. 





SURREY THEATRE. 


A Drama, altered from Morton’s Play of ‘Town and Country’, entitled 
THE PASTOR’S FIRESIDE. 
The Principal Characters oy Miss SCOTT, Miss SOMERVILLE, 
Miss Nicol, Madame Simon, Miss porto Miss H. Boden, and Mrs 
Mr Cc. Hill, Mr Gough Mr Honner, Mr D. Pitt, 
Mr WILLIAMS, Mr OSB ALDISTON, Mr VALE, 
Mr Almar, Mr Hobbs, Mr Young, Mr Aroherst, Mr Tully, and Mr Webb. 





After which, a new Comic Drama, entitled 
“PS. COME TO DINNER.” 
Charlotte, > Vincent. Fanny, Miss Ellis, Mrs Pickwick, , ee Simon. 
Mrs Bobbin, Miss _—¥ Betty, Mrs 
Sir Gregory Gander, Mr D. PITT. > ag Cour(’em, Mr Honor. nti Mr C. Hill. 
Lackbrain, Mr Rogers. Peter Pickwie Mr VALE. Tim Bobbin, Mr WILLIAMS. 
Hob, Mr Emded. Haory, Mr Hicks. Snooz’em, Mr Gough. 
To conclude with, the Grand Serious Spectacle, in Two Acts, entitled 
OBI: OR, THREE-FINGER’D JACK! 
With the original Music, by the late Dr Armold. 
Rosa, Madame Simon Quashee’s Wife, Mrs Vale. 
Captain Orford, Mr Honner. Planter, Mr Almar. 
Overseer, Mr Edwin. Three-Finger’d 7 Mr C. Hill. 
Quashee, Mr T. Hill. Sam, Mr Asbury. onkanoo, MrGrammer. 


Grizzle Glowworm, Mrs Beaumont. 


Sam’s Wife, Miss Jordan. 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


n entirely New Serio-Magical and Moral Burletta, to be called 





THE KING OF THE ALPS AND THE MISANTHROPE. 


Mrs Ra: 
Elizabeth, 


Ikoff, Miss DALY. 
rs FITZWILLIAM. 


Amelia, Mrs YATES. 
Sabina, Mrs Daly. 

Susan, Miss Barnett. Amoret, Miss M. Glover. 
lus, Mr YATES 
Linaro, Alpanor, and Spirit Hunters, Messrs Morris, Winning, Fry, Taylor, 
John Rappelkoff, Mr MATHEWS. Abel Grimm, Mr BU CKs’ ONE. 
— Gregory, and Adam, Messrs Sanders, W illson, and Paulo, Jun. 

Augustus, Mr HEMMINGS. Nene ome Glowworm, Mr J. REEVE. 

Andrew and Karl, (his Children) Masters Calkin and Barnett. 

Hans, Mr O. SMITH. 


To conclude with a Domestic Burletta, in two Acts, called 
THE WRECK ASHORE. 
(By Mr BucksrTone.]} 
The Overture and the whole of the Music, by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 
Act L—Winrer. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Dame Barnard, Mrs DALY. Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Miles Barnard, Mr YATES, 


Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS 
Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE. 


{A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act.) 


Act. Il.—Summer 
Bella, Mrs FITZW ILLIAM, 
Blackadder, Mr S. SMITH, 
Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 
Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. 


Alice, Mrs YATES, 
Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 
Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


A new Burletta, entitled ‘ 
THE LOST SON. 
[From the French of M. Scrise, by Mr Ainsworrth.] 
Madame de Sainville, Mrs Knight. Henriette, Miss Nursey. 
Leontine, Miss Sidney. Baron Von Neirstein, ghey 
M. La-Roche, Mr W. VINING. } Eugéne de Nerseuil, Mr Raymond. 





After which, an entirely New Burletta, to be called 
THE GRENADIER. 
By H. Bay vy, Esq.} 
Fanny Bolton, Madame VESTRIS, in which she will sing, ‘‘O, they march d 
through the Town,” a Savoyard Song, and “ Listen Dear Fa anny.’ 
Delia, Miss Pincott. Capt. Doughty, Mr Fredericks. Will Wilks, Mr Raymond. 


After which, a Comic Burletta, in one Act, called 
MIS-APPREHENSION, 
[By Mr C. Dance. 
Miss Clementina Bramble, Miss Stuart. Fanny, Miss Pincott. 
Frank Hartley, Mr RAYMOND. 
Money, Mr W. VINING. Mr Williams, Mr Coates. 


Ellen, Miss Kabrey. 
Thomas, Mr Cooper. 


To conclude with a Grand Allegorical Burletta, in One Act, entitled 
OLYMPIC REVELS. 
{Adapted from a burlesque of CoLman’s, by Mr PLancue and Mr C, Danez.] 
Previous to which, an Overture, by J. N. Hummel. 
Pandora, Madame VESTRIS. 
Prometheus, (an eminent en ta ag Mr J. Cooper, 
Swiss Boy, (a great Anachronism) Mr Beckwith. 
IMMORTALS—OLYMPIC REVELLERS. 
Ganvmede, Miss Greener, Minerva, Mrs Thomas, Juno, Miss Stuart, 
Hope, Miss Langley. Jupiter, Mr J. Knight, Neptune, Mr W. Young, 
Apollo, Miss Melbourne, Bacchus, Mr W.VINING, Momus, Mr D. Smith, 


QUEEN’S THEATRE, 


TOTTENHAM STREET, FITZROY SQUARE. 


A New Operatic Piece, entitled 
GALATEA. 

With Hanpvew’s Music, arranged by Mr C. Porter. 
Principal Characters by Miss VERNON, Mrs GARRICK, and Mrs HUMBY. 

Mr BENNETT. MrJ. RUSSELL. MrSPENCER. Mr G. SMITH. 

Mr MUNROE. Mr G. LEJEUNE. And Mr E, SEGUIN. 
And a Chorus of Twenty Voices. 

The Incidental Dances by Misses Gilbert, Forster, Ward, Hutton, Cadwell, Maria 


At the end of the Upera, a 


From Gay’s Serenata. 


a Solo on the Violin, by Mr Dando. 


After which, a New Musical Comedietta, in One Act, entitled 
THREE TO ONE, 
The Music, by Mr G. Cooke. 
The Characters by Mrs GLOVER. Miss WELLS. 
And Mr FORRESTER. 


A DIVERTISEMENT, 
By Mr EDGAR, and the Corps de Ballet. 


Previous to the Comedietta, Rossini’s Overture to ‘‘ Cenerentola.” 
And previous to the Entertainment, Mozart’s Overture to “ Zauberflote.” 


Miss AYRES. , 


To conclude with a Comic Entertainment, in One Act, called 
EVERY BODY’S HUSBAND. 
The Characters by Mrs GLOVER. Miss Stohwasser. Miss Wells. Miss Garrick. 
Miss Sinclair. Mr Smith. Mr Tilbury. Mr Munroe. Mr Roberts. 
And Mr GREEN. 





Cosure THeEatre.—The Spectre of the Castle—The 
Night Hag—And Elizabeth. 


Savter’s Wetts Tueatre.— The Wreck; or the 
Buccaneer’s Bridal — Popping the 
Question—/ And the Pantomime. 








Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold 
by J. Cuappet.—ErrincuamM Wi son, Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 
165 Regent street ; J.Fisip, 16 Air street, Piccadilly ; Marsn, 145 
Oxford street, next door to ’Fladong’ s Hotel ; at Epers’s Library, Old 
Bond street ; ‘and by all Book-sellers and Newsmen. 





Old Woman, Mr Webb. Officer, Mr Lee. Tucky, Madowrsmite Rosier. 


C, and W, Reyngtt, Printers, Broad street, Golden square, 
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